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the painstaking care which has gone into the preparation of this work. The 
Life and Letters will stand as one of the great biographies in Canadian historical 
writing. Ryerson was fortunate in having his papers pass into the hands of this 
distinguished teacher of the college he helped to found. 

S. D. Crark 
The University of Toronto. 


The Process and Organization of Government Planning. By Joun D, MILteTT. 

New York: Columbia University Press. 1947. Pp. xiv, 187. ($2.50) 
SucH a resounding title calls for a book at once solid, exhaustive, and definitive. 
Professor Millett’s intention has been more modest in this little volume than his 
title suggests. He has written it out of his own experience to fill a need. He feels 
that the concepts used in the discussion of planning by social scientists are so 
slipshod and ambiguous that they cry out for more precise definition. His own 
experience, first with the National Resources Planning Board and later with the 
War Department, furnish the examples with which he illuminates his exposition. 
While his style is not characterized by a gift for language his ideas are clear 
and what he has to say important. 

We are at last approaching the point in Canada where we have enough 
descriptive material about our political institutions to begin the task of classi- 
fication and analysis. The tools developed by scholars in other disciplines and in 
other countries will suggest the lines along which such activity must proceed. 
Professor Millett’s attempt to define the role of planning in the administrative 
structure cannot fail to stimulate Canadians to translate it into the terms of 
our own cabinet system. During the last five years committees and government 
departments have provided us with numerous plans but we have not really begun 
a serious discussion of planning. Fortunately an awareness of the importance 
of the subject is shown by the inclusion of a session on planning at the last 
annual meeting of the Canadian Political Science Association. There an excellent 
beginning was made when two excellent papers on different aspects of regional 
planning were presented.t Large-scale planning of government activity was a 
conspicuous part of war-time administration in this country, and the stubborn 
persistence of the economic problems of reconstruction suggests that we have 
not done with state activity of this magnitude. Nor is the discussion by Professor 
Millett of the experience of the National Resources Planning Board irrelevant 
to Canadian problems. Long range consideration of the development and con- 
servation of natural resources is a function for which machinery is as yet un- 
developed in Canada. A study of the beginnings of this machinery in a federal 
country faced by similar needs is highly relevant. 

The current importance of discussing planning arises from the fact that the 
role of governments in relation to economic affairs has changed. The constitu- 
tional systems of Great Britain, the United States, and Canada matured in a 
period when the movement of the factors of production was left to the “invisible 


1H]. Spence-Sales, “Physical Planning in the Region—British Endeavours” (Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, vol. xiii, no. 4, Nov., 1947); F. Kenneth Hare, 
“Regionalism and Administration: North American Experiments,” ibid. 
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hand,” while the monetary authorities, their eyes glued to the rules of the game, 
acted as occasional hand-maidens. Professor Millett, quoting John Maurice 
Clark, points out that in the past fifteen years two momentous revolutions have 
taken place—a revolution in economic thinking and a revolution in the economic 
functions of government. The result is that the state has assumed the function 
of economic regulation and the problem is to fit this function into the framework 
of constitutional government. 

“Much of the controversy about planning is primarily a controversy about 
fundamental differences over the use of the social instruments of government,” 
says Professor Millett. “On the other hand, the student of administration has 
for some time been particularly concerned about increased efficiency in current 
administrative operations. He begins with the fact that our federal government, 
or any other unit of government, is already committed to certain lines of action. 
He is faced with a going, or operating, activity. And a basic essential of efficient 
administration under these circumstances is careful planning. Indeed, the man- 
agement of any enterprise is planning in action.” 

The discussion of planning would be clearer, he argues, if the basic difference 
between policy formulation and operational planning were established. The critics 
of F. A. Hayek’s The Road to Serfdom could have made a better case if they 
had kept this in mind. Instead they practically conceded the argument by accept- 
ing Hayek’s peculiar definition of planning. For Hayek, planning was “practically 
synonymous with a basic national policy favouring central government control 
of productive output and distribution” and planning so defined is irreconcilable 
with traditional democratic liberties. This definition of Hayek’s, Professor Millett 
thinks, does a grave disservice to the cause of administrative efficiency in govern- 
ment. The distinction between policy formulation and planning is real and im- 
portant. 


There is a vital difference between policies and plans, even if the difference is sometimes 
difficult to perceive. Policy formulation is probably the more important, for basic policy 
decisions under most circumstances must precede the preparation of plans. An interchange- 
able use of the words is accordingly undesirable for at least two reasons. Much administra- 
tive activity in the government is devoted to recommending and determining desirable public 
policies, and our legislature is constantly writing public policy into statutory enactment. 
This phase of the governing process requires the greatest attention. It is here that the most 
controversy ordinarily centers. We need to identify carefully the essential elements of various 
proposed policies and their implications. In other words, nothing should hamper an un- 
fettered, clean-cut discussion of public policy on its merits. But in the second place, we 
should not fail to realize that once policy decisions have been made, much effort must still 
be devoted to translating public policy into administrative action. As long as a particular 
policy remains in effect, the preparation and revision of plans must continue. 

... To resort to a military analogy, we might note that basic decisions on strategy 
are basic national policies. In World War II, as is well known, a fundamental strategic 
decision was the one specifying the Axis in Europe as the first major object of allied military 
effort. The war in the Pacific was to receive secondary attention. This decision necessarily 
involved a “value judgment”: Germany was acknowledged to be the more dangerous enemy 
and so was to be defeated first... . This and subsequent strategic decisions in turn had to 
be followed by many plans prepared within the War and Navy departments .. . [ which 
were the operating plans for carrying out the basic strategy of World War TI. 


A basic decision on national policy may subsume further allied policy de- 
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cisions. Once the policy is decided, however, the kind of planning at the opera- 
tional level is already limited to those alternatives which will achieve the national 
objectives. Once this distinction is appreciated and the planning process analysed, 
it becomes possible to assign the planning function to its proper place in the 
governing process. Professor Millett argues that the preparation of plans for 
administrative action involve at least three phases: the determination of ob- 
jectives, the measurement of an existing situation, and the design of a programme 
for positive action. In the first phase policy formulation and operational planning 
are inextricably mixed. The statement of a goal, such as “full employment,” 
is a value judgment about what is a desirable social end involving a basic concept 
about the role of government in society. As such it belongs in the realm of 
policy formulation in, say, a presidential message or a statute. It also implies 
the opinion that such a goal is administratively feasible if, as is usually the case, 
it is given more precise formulation by experts. 

The second phase of planning is a comprehension of the existing situation. 
“For only by measuring the gap between what we now have and what we want, 
can we fix the true magnitude of the job to be done through administrative 
action.” 

This, however, is only the beginning. It is now necessary to devise the pro- 
gramme to achieve the goal. This involves, usually, a choice of methods, as well 
as a decision, for example, whether the objective can be obtained by increments 
as in the case of housing or by the orderly assembly of components as in the case 
of a power and irrigation scheme. Phases two and three also involve achieving 
a relationship between long- and short-range objectives as well as the orderly 
collection of data which goes by the name of research. 

By thus defining the stages of planning it becomes possible to assess the 
impact of the two revolutions mentioned above on our institutions of govern- 
ment. It becomes clear at once that planning qua planning is not a new function 
of government which is somehow different from and incompatible with our 
established way of doing things. The new social objectives which events are 
forcing on governments are imposing new tasks here and requiring a reconsider- 
ation of function there, but most of this planning already exists or has been in 
the process of becoming for over a generation. To take an example, Lord 
Haldane’s autobiography makes clear his preoccupation over the years with 
the need for incorporating research and fact-gathering facilities into the cabinet 
system. The Report of the Machinery of Government Committee of which he 
was chairman reflects this preoccupation. Another passage in the Report of that 
committee bears closely on the subject-matter of Professor Millett’s book: 


Turning next to the formulation of policy, we have come to the conclusion, after survey- 
ing what came before us, that in the sphere of civil government the duty of investigation 
and thought as preliminary to action, might with great advantage more definitely be 
recognized. It appears to us that adequate provision has not been made in the past for 
the organized acquisition of facts and information, and for the systematic application of 
thought, as preliminary to the settlement of policy and its subsequent administration. 

This is no new notion. There are well-known spheres of action in which the principle 
has been adopted of placing the business of enquiry and thinking in the hands of persons 
definitely charged with it, whose duty is to study the future, and work out plans and advise 
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those responsible for policy or engaged in actual administration. The reason for the separa- 
tion of work has been the proved impracticability of devoting the necessary time to thinking 
out organization and preparation for action in the mere interstices of the time required for 
the transaction of business. 


But the principle ought by no means to be limited in its application to military and 
naval affairs.? 

Coming to the study of administration through the War Office, an experience 
somewhat similar to Professor Millett’s, Lord Haldane did not fail to perceive 
that planning is an essential part of the process of government. 

Three decades of heated debate over the proper ends of state action have 
obscured the true outlines of planning. Even if the state undertook no new 
responsibilities—even, indeed, if it did far less than it is doing now—a considera- 
tion of the proper place of planners in the administration and of the relation of 
planning to efficient administration would still be important. It is perfectly proper 
to emphasize the dangers of a too broadly conceived range of state action. This, 
however, is a cause which does not lack eloquent exponents. Painstaking in- 
vestigation and hard thinking about the actual inter-relation of the processes of 
administration is a humbler task for which little applause may be expected. While 
what Professor Millett has to say is not entirely new, it is said with a precision 
which must commend itself to students of administration. He asks the kind of 
questions which need to be answered when the place of the executive branch in 
constitutional governments is given the full treatment which it merits. 

J. R. Mattory 
McGill University. 


Postwar Problems of Migration. Papers Presented at the Round Table on 
Population Problems, 1946 Conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund, 
October 29-30, 1946. With a foreword by FRANK G. BoupreEAv and CLYDE 
V. Kiser. New York: Milbank Memorial Fund. 1947. Pp. 173. ($1.00) 

Turis volume presents under one cover eleven papers dealing with current 

migration potentials created by imbalances of population in relation to economic 

opportunity throughout the world and within the United States. 

The first three papers discuss migration potentials in Asia, Latin America, 
and Europe. In the first, Dr. Irene Taeuber finds that Asia’s peoples are in- 
creasing at perhaps three-quarters of 1 per cent per year, and that continued 
increases of at least this order of magnitude are inevitable in the coming decades 
unless political instability and economic retrogression with concomitant famines 
and epidemics increase the death rate. In Monsoon Asia, population density is 
largely dependent on topographical and other factors determining the extent 
and antiquity of rice culture associated with which is an age-long tendency for 
population to expand beyond the margin of subsistence irrespective of the system 
of technology. Western influence has contributed to population growth generally 
by extending the areas of civil order, by promoting epidemic control, and by the 
limitation of famine. 


2Ministry of Reconstruction, Report of the Machinery of Government Committee, 
Cd 9230/1918, p. 6. 
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